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EFORE THE BATTLE OF Stamfort Bridge in 1066 the 
messenger of Harold Godwinson, King of England, was 
asked what his master would give Harold the Tall, King of 
Norway, to avoid a battle. According to the sage the reply 
was, "Seven feet of English ground or as much more as he 
may be taller than other men. "1 This was a bold taunt to hurl 
England made good his threat but not before his enemy had 
said of him, "That was but a little man, but he sat firmly 
in his stirrups. " 2 Yet the English King was regarded by 
some of his contemporaries as tall, 3 and the Bayeux Tapes¬ 


try would show him as about the same height as William the 
Conqueror. 4 Looking down from his great height, the Vik¬ 
ing could refer to most men as short. Obviously height was 
a factor which was noticed and commented upon by medieval 


men. 

Human height assumes an unreal importance because 
our eyes are near the top of our bodies, and thus they de¬ 
tect easily relatively slight differences in stature. Today a 
few inches seem to confer some advantage in securing posi¬ 
tions of leadership, ^ and they were probably even more im¬ 
pressive in the Middle Ages when personal loyalty was a 

basic factor in feudal relations. But even if height had no 


IjJetmskrtngla iv, 44. Heimskringla, the Horse Logos by bnorre Lt'irlason 
trans. by S. Laing (London, 1930}, p. 230. 

^ rfeintskrlngla iv, 45; Laing. p. 2 30. 

3 dictionary of National Biography under Harold (VIII, 1302). The source 
is not given. Perhaps it is "Haroldu* prrcerior statura fratris, " Lilies of Bdmrd 
tne Confessor t „d. H. R. Luard (London, 1858. Rolls Series), p. 409. 

4 fagltsh distoricil Documents, ed. D. C. Douglas and G, W. Greenaway 
(New York, 1953), II, 251. This assume* that the makers of the tapestry en¬ 
deavored to indicate height. At least the figures are not given the same height. 
William the Conqueror appears in one place as taller than his brother. Odo, and 
his son, Robert. Ibid., II, 264. 

^(There i« a) "low positive relationship between height and leadership." 
R. M. Stogdill, "Personal Factors associated with Leadership: a Survey of the 
Literature," Toe Journal of Fsyc-o logy, XXV (1948), 4 1 and literature there cited. 
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influence, it would be intrinsically interesting. There is a 
surprising amount of information available about the height 
of medieval English kings, some of it quite accurate. It en¬ 
ables us to add greater precision to our knowledge of these 
men. Furthermore, the descriptive terms applied to some 
of them by chroniclers indicate what the medieval mind re¬ 
garded as tall, medium and short, at least with respect to 
royalty. The only survey of this topic was made by Polydore 
Vergil who scattered the information in the form of descrip¬ 
tions of kings throughout his English History, published in 
1534, from William II to Henry VII. ^ 

This Anglo-Italian historian used good sources for 
much of his history, and some of them about royal height 
can be traced. Thus he quoted virtually verbatim from an 
early writer a description of Henry III, applying to his height 
his favorite term 'just' as a synonym for ordinary (medio- 
cris)." Henry III was probably about 5-9 (five feet, nine 
inches) tall, but some of the other kings assigned this height 
may have varied from this figure. However, Vergil's in¬ 
formation would be valuable primarily about those kings for 
whom we have no other information, especially for the more 
recent monarchs whose size might have been known to the 
historian personally or through his contemporaries. The 
only king earlier than A. D. 1400 about whom information 
from seals alone remains is Stephen, but Vergil's descrip¬ 
tion of him as having a most appropriate stature looks like 
a cover for ignorance. 

His information about one of the more recent kings 
is corroborated strikingly by the measurement of his skele¬ 
ton. Edward IV, according to Vergil, 9 exceeded all in height 
and was actually about 6-3. ^ He says that Henry VI was of 


^folydori Vergil it Urbinatis Anglicae ilistoriae Ubri XXVI (Basel, 1534). 
one book to each king. He waa copied by oilier chroniclers. 

^'Eral autem staturae mediocris, compacti corporis, alterius oculi 
palpebra demiasiore. ita ut partem nigredinia pupillo celarct." He could have 
found thin in the following three chroniclers. William Rlahanger, Chronica flt 
xnnalea, ed. H. T. Riley (London, 1865, Rolls Series), p. 75; Nicholas Trivet, 
/inmlea; ed. T. Hog (London. 1845), p. 280; Thomas of Walsingham, iiiotoria 
.>ng] iCQrui. f>d. H. T. Riley (London. 1863. Rolls Serin), I. 8. 

^"Statura corporis decentiaeima," Vergil, bk. x. 

^’'Edouardua corpore procero, ac eminenti quippe qui omnes excederet 
ot->turu. " Vergil, bk. xxiv. 

*^His tomb was opened and his bones examined on March 13, 1789. J. C. 
Wall, /'ottfca o/ the tir.gs of England (London. 1891), pp. 349-50. 
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noble stature, ^ which overestimates that king's 5-9 or 
5-10. 12 He adds of Henry VII that his stature scarsely ex¬ 
ceeded a just height. *^ Henry's funeral effigy was 6-1 in 
length, but, as we shall see, this could be several inches too 
long. ^ Probably a recent historian's statement that he was 
5-9 is not far wrong. ^ } Vergil, who knew the king, thus 
does not seem to exaggerate the king's height in spite of his 
predilection for him. This lack of bias with respect to sta¬ 
ture is important for evaluating his description of Richard III 
whom he did not like. He says that Richard was undersized 
(pusillo.) a statement which might be discounted somewhat 
if Vergil had shown bias here. 

Vergil's testimony with regard to the two predeces¬ 
sors of Henry VI is of some value, especially since Henry V's 

tomb effigy in Westminster Abbey is so mutilated that its 
length is uncertain. However, Henry IV's tomb effigy is a- 
bout 5-9 which should be reasonably accurate. 7 His stature 
is described by Vergil's favorite word, just. ^ Since Vergil 

allows Henry V a "more than just" stature, it would seem 
that the son was taller than his father. 19 But with Henry IV 
Vergil's information would seem to fade: he says that Henry's 
predecessor, Richard II, was graceful, which hardly does 
credit to his six feet. 21 His references to Richard's im¬ 
mediate predecessors likewise lack precision. 


1 'Vergil, bk. xxiii. 

Professor Macaiister's description of his remains is, "Fairly strong 
man, aged between 45 and 55, who was at least fire feet nine inches in height (he 
may have been an inch taller, but I give the minor limit). " Arc'rvxeoloaia, LX11 
(1911), 536. 

^"Statura quae parum iustum excederet. " Vergil, bk. xxvi. 

14 W. H. St. John Hope, "On the Funeral Effigies of the Kings and Queens 
of England," Arctoeologia, LX (1997) 551. Hereafter this is referred to as Hope. 
See also note 46. 

lj C. Markham, tttetard ill, His Life and Character (London, 1906), p. 246. 

16 Vergil, bk. xxv. 

17 C. A. Stothard, The Mon’mental Sffioies of Sn 0 land (London. 1836). P . 
140. See below for evidence about accuracy of length of effigies. Stothard's 
scale of length for each illustration is assumed to be accurate. 

18 "Honesta et juata. " Vergil, bk. xxi. 

uit statura corporis quae justum excederet. " Vergil, bk. xxi. 

20 "Fuit formae gratia. " Vergil, bk. xx. 

2 * "Judging from the length and sixe altogether of the male bones, there 
car.be no doubt that they belonged toa man nearly six feet in height. " Archaeologia, 
XLV (1880), 323. 
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Richard U s tomb effigy measures about six feet in 
length. The exact length is difficult to measure, since his 

shoes are hidden by his costume. 2 - The tomb effigy is thus 
approximately the same length as the king's height. The 
same seems to be true for the effigy and skeleton of King 
John: the former is said to measure 5-5 while the latter is 
about 5-5 or 5-6. These are the only two cases where the 
two maybe compared, and they show a reasonable similarity 
of length. We thus assume that for the period after John 
that the tomb effigy gives a fairly accurate estimate of height. 
Earlier it is not so certain. Obviously the seven foot effigies 
of Henry 11 and his queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, at Fontev- 
rault in France are much too long even though Eleanor was 
quite a woman. 24 The statue of Henry I at Rochester Cathe¬ 
dral is only 4-10 and thus is much too short. These statures 
are of the twelfth century, which is alleged to have been less 
sensitive to this world and somewhat indifferent to actuality. 2 ^* 
But even at the end of the century Richard I's tomb which is 
also at Fontevrault is only six feet long. 27 

This may not be an exaggeration. Two contempo¬ 
raries comment upon his height. One says that it was noble 
(procerus) and very grand (pregrandls). The second, 

Gerald of Wale9, states that in stature Richard I and his old¬ 
er brother. Henry, were "great, a little more than ordi¬ 
nary. Henry's height is also described by Gervase of 


22 T. and G. Hollis, The MorumentaJ Effigies of Great Britain (London, 
1840-2), pt. I. not. 9-10. 

21 Stothard, Morunantal Effigies, p. 29 tor length of effigy. The length of 
the body was stated to be 5-6J in Valentine Green, An Account of the discovery 
of the Body of Ring John (London and Winchester, 1797), p. 4. Nash, Vcrceater- 
ohire, quoted in J. H. Ramaay, The Angevin Umpire, p. 502 givea 5-6. A. L. Poole, 
Fron Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 1067-1216 (Oxford, 1951), p. 486 gives 5-5. 

24 Stothard, Monmental Effigies, pp. 13-14, 16. 

25 Hollie, Monumental Effigies , pt. 1, no. 1. His wife's effigy is S-6. 

2 6Lynn White, Jr.. "Natural Science and Naturalistic Art in the Middle 
Ages, " American Historical Beoieu t LU (1947), 421-35. 

2 'stothard, Monmer.tal Effigies, p- 19;Ramsay, op. clt., p. 367 gives 6-2. 

2 ®Richard, Prior of Holy Trinity, London. "Erat quidem statura pro¬ 
cerus, elegantis for mac, "CTironfcJaa and Memorials of the deign of dfehard 2 , c d. 
W. Stubbs (London, 1864, Rolls Series), I, 144. "Erat itaque elegantis formae, 
stalura praegrandis et omnium membrorum decentisaimus. " Ibid., 1, 197. 

2< *"Ambo staturae grandis, pauloque pluaquam mediocria et formae dig- 
nae imperio. " GlraJdt Canbrensis Opera, e d. G. F. Warner (London, 1891. Rolls 
Scries), VIII, 248. "Ambo hi staturae modicae, pauloque mediocre plus pueille. 
Ibid., V, 199. 
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Tilbury as great. 30 Gerald also indicated that Henry IPs 
height was between that of his two tall sons just mentioned 
and that of his two short sons, Geoffrey and John. 3 1 Two 
literary figures of his reign, Walter Map and Peter of Blois, 
describe Henry II in terms which suggest that he might be 
closer in height to his tall sons than to the shorter pair. 32 
Peter, indeed, says that Henry II was neither gigantic among 
short men nor insignificant among tall men, an idea which 
he borrowed from the earlier and great chronicler, William 
of Malmesbury. If Richard I was about 6-0 and John about 
5-6, their father may well have been about 5-10 tall. 

For information about the height and other physical 
characteristics of kings earlier than these, William of 
Malmesbury is largely responsible. According to him, Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror was of just height and of great weight. 33 
His son, William Rufu3, was very strong but not of great 
height. 34 His son, Henry I, was medium, so that he was 

larger than the smallest and smaller than the largest, 35 an 
idea used by later writers of other sovereigns. On the basis 
of evidence presented earlier it would seem that a just or 
average height would be in the eyes of chroniclers about 5-9. 

The Conqueror and his son, Henry I, would then be of about 
that height while William Rufus would be shorter. 

For these early kings the great seals of England of¬ 
fer one possibility for providing evidence of height. They 


3 ®"Hic staturaprocerus, "excerpt fromGervase in Hadujpht de Ciggeehall 
Chronlcon Mglicanm, ed. J. Stevenson (London. 1875, Rolls Series), p. 447. 

3 *"Staturae vir erat inter mediocre*; quod nulli filiorum contingere potuit; 
primaevis ambobui paulo mediocritatem excedentibus; junioribua vero duobus 
infra subsistensibua. " Glralil Canbreneis Opera , VIII, 215. 

3 ^"He was a little over medium height, " quoted from Da nugis curialiimt, 
Sngltah Historical uocunenta, a, 389; Peter of Bloia, Utter no. 66, quoted by 
K. Norgate, England under the /teceofn Atr,ga (London, 1887), I, 409. 

33 "Justaefuitataturae. immenaae corpulertiae. " Villelmt Halmaebtrlenets 
morachi dt gestls regun Aiglorum, jd. W. Stubba (London, 1889, Rolls Series), 
II, 335. The French standard waa somewhat lower apparently, for a monk of 
Caen wrote of him that William waa "great in body and strong, tall in stature 
but not ungainly. " Sngjiah Historical Docmente, II, 280. 

34 "Praecipuo robore, quanquam non magnae staturae, "William of 
Malmesbury, op. clt., il, 374. "The king's tomb, whatever it was, was crush¬ 
ed by the fall of the steeple in 1107 and all that remains of hia bones now rests 
in one of the relic chests on the north side of the presbytery. " Archaeoloyia, LX 
(1907), 521. See also JMi., XLII (1869), 309-21. 

35 "Statura minimoa supergrediens, a maximil vlncebatur. " William of 
Malmesbury, op. clt., II, 488. 
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are continuous since Edward the Confessor. On one side of 
these early seals the king is shown seated on a throne usually 

holding a sword in one hand and an orb and cross in the other. 
Such care is shown in detail and such a variety of measure¬ 
ments appears for kings, thrones and swords that drawing 
from life is suggested. Since several different thrones ap¬ 
pear, the orb and cross seem standard and are of the same 
length in the seals of William 1 and II and Henry 1 and II. The 
other side of the seal shows the king riding and thus could 
hardly nave been drawn from life since the horse is usually 
in full gallop. The measurements follow:^ 



Height 

of 

Throne 

Torso 

and 

Head 

Lower 

Leg 

Orb 
and 
Cros 8 

Sword 

Edward the Confessor 

9 

23 

12 


14 

William I 

8 

20 

10 

8 

14.5 

William II 

7 

19 

9 

8 

12 

Benry I 

8 

20 

10 

6 

14 

Ste phen 

10 

23 

14 

6.3 

8 

Henry II 

8 

20 

13 

8 

17.2 


These measurements, if they were meant to indicate 
size, seem to show that William I J ' and Henry I were about 
the same height and slightly shorter than Henry II. They al¬ 
so seem to parallel the chroniclers in their estimates. Wil¬ 
liam II seems distinctly shorter and thus conforms to the 
description that he was "not of great height. " This coinci¬ 
dence gives one some confidence in the seals' evidence for 
height, at least in this early period. Both Edward the Con- 


* 6 These are given in sixteenths of an inch taken from the pictures in the 
Pictorial dlxtory of England (London, 1838-9): Edward the Confessor, I, 20 3; 
William I. I. 358; William II. I. 392; Henr V I. 1. 405; Stephen, l, 420; Henry II. 
I, 438. For the difficulties of the measurements see also J. H. Bloom, SnglisH 
5'eois (London, 1906), ch. II and especially pp. 68-79. 

?7 0n his seal William I's arms seem to be long with respect to his legs 
even when compared to other early kings. This physical characteristic was 
noted when his tomb was opened in 1562. Archaeologla, LX ( 1907), 520-1. 
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fessor^S and Stephen appear definitely taller than the others 
and may well have reached nearly to six feet. The anonymous 
biographer of Stephen compares him to Saul in ambition and 
may have had a comparison of height in mind also. ^ 

After the early period the seals seem to lose value 
in depicting size and proportion. They become more official 
and conventional and less personal. Some seals of Henry III, 
Edward I and Edward II are practically identical. 4 ^ The 
same holds true for the next group of three: Edward III, 
Richard II and Henry IV 4 i and even for a third trio: Ed¬ 
ward IV, Edward V and Richard III. 4 ^ In the last trio the 
same figure docs for the tallest of medieval English kings, 
his young son and his short brother. In a sense the develop¬ 
ment of the seal is the reverse of the tomb effigy where the 
earlier ones seem to have no relation to reality and the lat¬ 
ter do. 

Fortunately estimates can be made of the height of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century kings without the help of 
seals. Henry III was stated earlier to have been 5-9, which 
is the length of his tomb effigy in Westminster Abbey. This 
figure might be questioned since his tomb is only half an inch 
longer than that of his short father. 43 However its 6-ljis 
still long enough to hold him, while the great height of his 
son, Edward I, rather encourages one to attribute to Henry 
as many inches as possible, even though his second son, Ed¬ 
mund, seems to have been only 5-7 or 5-8 in height. 44 Ed¬ 
ward I’s skeleton has been measured and is that of a man of 
6-2 in stature. *5 At the end of the Middle Ages it was custo- 

38 

The Bayeux Tapestry also seems to show him as a tall man. Shgliah 
Historical Documents, II, 239. 253. He is described by a contemporary. " p . r .ona 
erat decentisslma, discretae proceritatie reliquo corpore toto integer et regius 
homo. " Hoes of iiuard the Confessor (Rolls Series), p. 396. 

39 The author of the "Gesta Stephani. " Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henri/ 11 and Richard J,ed. R. Howlett (London. 1886, Rolls Series), HI, 5. He 
was also stated to be a man of great energy and boldness. William of Malmes¬ 
bury. Hietoria Hooella (Rolls Series). 11, 539. 

40 Pictorial History of Sngland ,1, 671, 689 and 731 respectively. 

41 ifif<f., I, 748, 781 and H, 5 respectively. 

42 /Md., II. 99. 117 and 123 respectively. See also J. H. Bloom, Sngltsh 
Seals, ch. II. 

43 J. C. Wall, Tombs of the tings of Sngland, p. 251 and note 7; Archaeol- 
opfa,XLV 11880). 320; Stothard. p. 52. 

44 Stothard. p. 73. 

45 Jcseph Ayloffe, "An Account of the Body of King Edward the First, as 
It appeared on opening hie Tomb in 1774, " Archaeclogta, HI (1776), 385. 
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mary to place upon the coffin of the deceased at his funeral 
his effigy. Several of these, made in part of leather and 
wood, remain in Westminster Abbey and were for a long time 
in such condition that they were known as the Ragged Regi¬ 
ment. The effigy of Edward I seems to be among these and 
is 6-51 long which indicates some exaggeration. 4° Edward 
was said to stand head and shoulders over the common peo¬ 
ple, a veritable Saul over Israel. 47 

The son of such a tall man as Edward I might well be 
a tall man himself. One is not surprised to find that Ed¬ 
ward II's tomb effigy in Gloucester Cathedral is about 5-11 
in length. 48 He is said to have had an elegant body and great 
strength. 49 Edward III, his son, does not seem to have been 
quite as tall. A chronicler says that he did not exceed a just 
height nor yield to a depressed height and thus repeats an 
idea expressed about earlier kings. 5° His funeral effigy, 
which might be expected to exaggerate his height, was 5-10|. 5 1 
Probably he was a little shorter, perhaps about 5-8. His 
son, Edward the Black Prince, was apparently about six feet 
tall. 52 

From this information the stature of the kings stands 
out with some clarity. Two of them, Edward I and IV, were 
tall by any standards. One, John, was quite short and a 
second, William II, may not have been much taller. A thrrd, 
Richard HI, was described as undersized, which seems 
slightly curious since he was a brother of the tallest of the 
group. Three, Richard I, Richard II and Edward II were a- 
bout six feet tall while Edward the Confessor, Stephen and 
Henry V may not have been much shorter. The others seem 

46 Hope, Archaeologia y LX (1907), 517. The attributions are thought to be 
quite correct. Cf. 26id.,pp. 565-70. Aylofie, p. 386. 

47 "Elegantis erat formae, ataturae procerae, qua (ab) humcro et supra 
corrmuni populo praeeminebat. " Riahanger, p. 76; T—vet, p. 281; Walaing- 
haro. I. 8 (See note 7). "Statura ejua procera et decen# aingulia membria ejue, 
ut incedendo cum populo facies ejus auperemir.entibus ceteris resplenderet, 
prout Saul quondam clectus Domini ammoa inspicientium regtm incidendem 
Eratus laetificaret." Chronicles of the ii. i gns of a'dward 1 and Hihard II, ed. W. 
Stubba (London, 1883, Rolls Series), II, 5. 

48 Stothard, p. 78. 

4 ^"Fuit corpora quidam elegana, vlribua praeate.no, " Chronicles Of the 
ticisna of Hduard I and itduard 11 (Rolls Serieo), II, 91. 

^^"Corpore fuit elegans, statura quae nec juatum excederet, nec nimis 
depreaainni <urcumh«r«l. M Thorns* Walsingham, Jfletoria Anglioana, od. H. T. 
Riley (London, 1863, Rolls Series). I, 328. 

SlHope, Archaeo login, LX (1907). 548-9, 551. 

‘’^'Stothard. p. 120. 
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to have fallen within what the chroniclers call a just or ordi¬ 
nary height, apparently in the neighborhood of 5-9. These 
definitions are rather interesting inthe scale which they sug¬ 
gest: tall about 6-0, medium about 5-9, and short about 5-6. 

This standard may be compared with what is known 
of the ordinary stature to see whether it was a special stan¬ 
dard of royal value or whether it conformed to the normal 

standards for the whole people. Unfortunately the evidence 
is rather slight and most of it comes from ossuaries (col¬ 
lections of bones) in cemeteries at Hythe in Kent and Roth- 
well in Northamptonshire. The information about height is 

given in the reports upon them. 53 

(Hythe) A preliminary measurement of 155 femurs 
points to the men having averaged five feet five and a 
third inches, while the women were about five feet 
one inch. 

(Rothwell) The Rothwell men, judging from the mea¬ 
surement of 65 femurs no two of which belonged to the 
same body, were only five feet six inches. After 
measuring 38 female femurs, no two of which belonged 
to the same individual, I estimated the Rothwell wo¬ 
men at five feet two inches. 

One must bear in mind that this information comes from only 
two samples and that it represents height at death which in 
many cases must be many years or even decades after the 
individuals commenced their decline from full height. 

In his survey of height in the British Isles of last 
century, Beddoe included Kert among the counties where 
the average height was 5-7| and Northamptonshire where it 
was 5-7.54 There were twelve counties where the average 

^F. G. Parsons, "Report on the Hythe Crania," Journal of t'le noyal' 
Anihropologlcal lnztit ite, XXXVIII (1908), 422-3; 'Report on the Rothwell Crania, " 
<Md.,XL (1910), 493-4. 

Beddoe, Vho -<acos of Hritain (Bristol, 1885). The data arc given on 
pp. 190-1 and comments on pp. 143-4, The evidence upon height also appears 
in his "On the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles, " hercirs Head defora 
the Anthropological Society of portion, III ( 1867-9), 384-573, especially p. 542 ff. 
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was below 5-7 and only two counties which had a higher av¬ 
erage than 5-7|. Thus his average was only an inch higher 
than that of the ossuary in Northamptonshire and two inches 
higher than that of Kent. The difference in age would explain 
a part of the difference. However, it is obvious that even the 
modern height average was not near the 5-9 which medieval 
evidence would indicate was regarded as an ordinary height 
for royalty. There were then two standards, one for the 
mass and one for the leaders of the country. ^5 

The attitude of the chroniclers is rather instructive. 
There was an interest in height, especially in the twelfth 
century and again at the beginning and in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. On the other hand few chroniclers of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries (even that most prolix of all 
the chroniclers, Matthew Paris), seem to be interested in 
stature, although they describe other physical characteris¬ 
tics. When they do describe height, they define a tall man 
as noble (procerus), as if they expected all nobles to be tall. 
Richard I is said to have had an imperial presence while Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor was kingly. There is a tendency to a- 
void the direct attribution of shortness. William II was not 
of great height; and John and his brother, Geoffrey, were be¬ 
low the height of their father. Richard III was harshly treated, 
but this was by men enjoying the patronage of his enemies, 
two generations after his death. This shows some attention 
by clerical writers, who probably had less interest in height 
than did others, and suggests that the high average stature 
of the medieval English kings did probably benefit them in 
public estimation. 

The English kings, like most medieval royalty, had 
their enemies. In England a series of them was canonized, 
either regularly by the Church or popularly by the English 
people, as a sort of political sainthood. They gave the anti¬ 
royal forces a kind of religious sanction, a valuable support 
in the struggles of the time. ^ These included three arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, Thomas Becket, Stephen Langton and 


^Somewhat the same kind of distinction can he. seen in J. S. Brewer and 
J. S. Rodrigues. "Some Determinants of Apparent Size. - The Journal oj abnormal 
ani social Psychology,' XLVI1I (1953), 17-24. 

56 My "Canonization of Opposition to the King in Angevin England," Has¬ 
kins Anniversary Assays (Boston. 1929), pp. 279-90. 
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Edmund of Abingdon; two bishops of Lincoln, Hugh of Avalon 
and Robert Grosseteste; Bishop Thomas de Cantilupe of 
Hereford; Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester; and Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster. What height did they attain? About three 
of them (Stephen Langton, Thomas of Cantilupe and Thomas 
of Lancaster), nothing seems to be known with respect to 
height. 57 The father of Simon de Montfort was said to be 
"tall and of a commanding appearance, "^8 which leads one 
to believe that the son may have been tall also. The height 

of three of the others is known, and a good guess can be made 

about the other one. 

The guess concerns Bishop Hugh I of Lincoln, who 
was said to be shaped so like Henry II that he was thought to 
be his son. 59 if his height was similar, as seems likely, he 
was about 5-10. The greatest of these saints was Thomas 
Becket. His remains are thought to be in Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral, although this has been questioned. 60 Two contemporary 
descriptions give his stature as noble^l and eventually he was 
thought to be "seven foot save a ynche. "62 in height, if the 
remains are of the saint, he outranked any king after the 
Conquest before Edward IV with his 6-2 or 6-3. Another 
archbishop-saint, Edmund of Abington. seems to have been 
5-11 tall. 63 i n spite of pictures which seem to indicate that 
he was small, 64 the skeleton of Robert Grosseteste shows 


5?For the first ace F. M. Powickc. Stephan i,ongton (Oxford, 1928), p. 1. 

58 M. Creignton, Life of Simon de Montfort (Oxford, 1876), p. 15. His 
source is not given. 

59 "Nisi eeset iste filius cjus, quod etlam corporis forma consimilia fateri 
probatur. " Magna Vi ta S. ilugonio a'piscopi l ncolnionsis, ed. J. F. Dimock (Lon¬ 
don, 1864, Rolls Series), p. 76. Both were quite fat. 

60\v. P. Thornton, "Surgical Report on a Skeleton found in the Crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, " Archaeologia Gantlana, XVIII (1889). 257 —260; C. F. 
Routlcdge, "The Bones of Archbishop Becket, " fifd., XXI (1895), 73-80. 

8 * /leimjrtajs of ‘fivonvxa UecKct (Rolls Series) II, 302; III, 17. Hio height 
is not mentioned in III, 164; IV, 5, 8, 82 and 269. 

G. Coulton, hife in the Middle ages, II (Cambridge, 1929), p.117. 
This was in the time of the very tall king, Edward IV. 

6J W. Wallace, it. Sdmmd of Canterbury (London, 1893), p. 94. 

H. Thomson. "Two Early Portraits of Robert Grosseteste, " Modic- 
yait'a et djmanistica,Vlll (1954), 20- 1. A third »r.d later portrait is reproduced 
in A. C. Crombie, rtoiert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science 
(Oxford, 1953) on frontespiece. 
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him about 6-1 in height. 

These anti-royal saint 9 may be compared with their 
opposite royal numbers. Thomas Becket, if properly identi¬ 
fied, obviously towered above Henry II. Hugh of Avalon, as 
has been stated, looked much like Henry II and thus would 
have been shorter than Richard I. Although the height of 
Stephen Langton is unknown, it could hardly have been short¬ 
er than that of King John. Both Edmund of Abingdon and 
Robert Grosseteste must have been taller than Henry III, and 
Simon Montfort may well have been also. Edward II was 
relatively tall and may have been taller than Thomas of Lan¬ 
caster. In the struggle for inches, Richard I is probably the 
only king who had an advantage over his saintly antagonists. 
The other four kings probably suffered defeats in the struggle. 
Thi 9 is a coincidence and probably has no significance, but 
the lack of height was probably no help. 

The evidence about the height of the women of the 
royal families is naturally less than for the men and con¬ 
sists of the lengths of funeral and tomb effigies. Four tombs 
would indicate that Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I, 
was about 5-9 or 5 - 10,66 that both Philippa ofHainault, queen 
of Edward III, 6 ? and Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard 11 , 6 ** 
were about 5-6, while Joan, the second wife of Henry IV, was 
several inches shorter. 69 Among the funeral effigies, which 
usually exaggerate height, one supposed to represent Katherine 
of France, queen of Henry V and widow of Owen Tudor, is 
about 5-4, and a very tall one of 5- 11 ^ is alleged to be that 
of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII. ^ If her son, 
Henry VIII, really reached 6-4 (which may be doubted), it 
can be seen where he got his height. The women are about 
the height which the stature of their male relatives would 
lead us to expect. 


picture and diagram opposite p. 249 of rfOlerC 'irozatests, 
on-l ed. D. A. Callus (Oxford, 1955). Th<- assumption is that the inside 

length of the tomb in approximately the height of Robert Grosseteste. 

^Stothard, p. 56. ^Hollis, pt. I. no. '»■ 

f ’ 8 Hollis, pt. 1, no. 10. ^Stothard. p. (40. 

7f> Hope, Art-JWtlo.ivi, LX (1907), 540. 7 ! i bvL., p. 550. 

72 In his teens "well over six feet, though not yet six feet four. " F. Hac- 
kett, Hanr U ths Ktghth (Garden City, 1931), p. 37. No evidence given. A flat¬ 
terer satd that he was tall as Francis I. However, all that another said was that 
he was "above the usual height." A. F. Pollard, Htnru the Eighth (London, 
1930), pp. 39, 86. His armor is in the Tower ol London and is described as for 
.. man about six feet in height and well proportioned. Archaeological Journal, 

LXX (1913), 75. 
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There is even less information about royal children, 
but what remains is available for studying the mystery of 
Edward V and his younger brother, Richard. They were 
murdered in the Tower of London either by their uncle, 
Richard III, in 1483, probably in August, or just about two 
years later by Henry VII. ^ The weight of historical evi¬ 
dence favors the first date. Now the skeletons of the children 
have been measured and might be expected to throw some 
light upon their age at death. If the boys died in 1483, they 
were 13| and 10 years ofage respectively; if two years later, 
they would have been I5g and 12 years. Their heights have 
been estimated at 4-10 and 4-6|. Fortunately there are 
two of them which offsets the wide variation in rate of human 
growth exhibited by groups and individuals. Now the average 
American boy reaches the height of 4-10 just before 14 years 
and 4-6| at about eleven. This average falls just about in 
the middle of the ages of the boys. This raises the question 
whether the boys would probably be taller or shorter than 
children of men growing toward an average adult height of 
about 5-8. Since their father, Edward IV, was the tallest of 
medieval English kings and their sister, Eleanor of York, 
was also quite tall, we should expect them also to be taller 
than the average and to have reached their height in 1483 
rather than two years later. 

The bones of these children thus furnish evidence a- 
bout one of the ugliest of medieval mysteries and tend to cor¬ 
roborate a commonly held opinion. The reverse is true of 
even more commonly held notion that medieval man was 
notably shorter than modern man. This belief is usually said 
to be based upon the small size of surviving armor which, of 
course, was worn by the knightly class in the Middle Ages. 
This study has shown that English royalty was not short and 
that the descriptions of types of stature imply a high standard 
not merely for royalty but for the nobility as well. That it 
had some influence in giving a popular respect is probably 
offset by the equally unusual height of the popular and anti- 
royal saints. The chroniclers have been more generous in 
giving details of other physical and mental characteristics 
of the kings. This study thus adds precision about one of the 
more obvious and important factors in their personality. 

73qd this controversy ace J. Galrdner, Richard III (Cambridge, 1898), 
pp. 118-29 end C. R. Markham, Rtonard III (Cambridge, 1908). pp. 250-85. 

74 Brcha0oloota. XXIV (1834), 5. 

75 C. V. Millard, Child Orovth ana Daoalopiant (Boston, 1951), p. 78. 



